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This review of the state of foreign language 
education in the United states no,t<js that early grammar^translition 
methods gave way to the Army Method during Horld !iar ii. Students 
learned both inductively and deductively and acquired primarily 
oral*^aur;al competence, with reading and writi^ng as secondary goals. 
Not until the late 1950s did the audiolingual method become dominant 
in the academic iforld, witH tapes, neir textbooks and language 
laboratories and the support of the 1958 National Defense Education 
Act- FLES (foreign languages in 'the elementary schools) programs 
enrolled two million-'^chi^zen by 196U, By the late 1960s, the" 
cognitive-code approach to foreign language teaching took over, with 
the goal of equal competence in oral-aural, writing and reading 
skills. The number of workshops and inservice training programs for 
language teachers increased. The 1970s show a shift toward more 
hqmanistic education and -individualized instruction, a^lthough the 
need for continual and diligent study, pronunciation i'nstruction and 
the supportiveness of group learning .may dictate against 
individualized study. Foreign language study has declined ^sharply in 
the past several years. To counteract this trend, schools should 
emulate the. relevance of schools like Serlitz; content courses taught 
in the foreign language, which, some collies offer; and courses that 
train st'^dents for careers that involve foreign languages- (CHK> 
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Comparisons cun be treacher- 
ous, bill the plight of foreign 
TangUiigcs in the 1930s ainl early 
1940s was even more bleak and 
dismal than it is today. Gcnt^rally 
si>eaking, classt-oojii instruction 
ccntca'd on grammar find transhi- 
tion/ Students recited rules and 
paradigms, they heard little foreign 
language spoken, and they rarely 
spoke it themselves. What they 
heard or hestitanjiy voiced sound- 
ed dull and booklSh. ' " ^ 
In addition to this unproductive 
approach to foreign language in- 
struction iu the schools, the isola- 
tionism of the United States Be- 
tween World War Panel World 
War n had undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to the decline in the study of 
foreign languages. Given these cir- 
eumstances, how coultl there havx* 
been any a>mpe]lin§. driving in- 
terest in foreign languages? There 
vvijsn^t. 

. Then ^ame Pearl Harbor. De- 
cause of tl^ie desperate need of the 
government for people. - both civil- 
ian and iiijlitary. with a knowledge 
of foreign languages and because 
of tjie ineffectiveness of most for- 
eign language instruetion. the so- 
called Army Method of leaeliing 
another language (The Army Spe- 
cialized . Training Program ) was 
developed. Although the AViny 
identified and promoted this meth- 
od," the American foujieil of 
[.earned Sncietici had developed 



its b:isi^^ concc|>i\ fixmi theories 
of furcii^n language jc;^rning pro- 
posed nuiLh carltct- ^ 

Slnictnriil linguists wIjlo ^ttl\o- 
catal this nicthoJ believed that 
izr;ijinnar is hcst learned both in- 
'diictively ami deductively, that" Is, 
by pattern drills followed, if neces- 
s;ny. -by e\pl;nKition, (A pattern 
drill is :in or;il e,\ereise involving 
ix^petjtion of a structnral pattern 
'or grannnac^ prohletn. The learner 
receives u model st^ntcJnce und 
thetr a cue tequiring a ivsponse 
uuhin th'at Inigitistic {>atten^. ) 

The goal of [his method js rapid 
aeqnisitioii of oral-aural conipe- 
tmey, with reading ami writing 
receiving secOrtd;iry eni|^hasis. This* 
nietluHl also surcsscs learning and 
umlersianihng the conieniporary 
life-st)fe and habits of . the people 
and liic customs of the foivign 
coitiitry. Trainees converted miles 
into kilomeieis and kilometers into 
miles: they etiunged I-ahrutjhcit 
into ( eniigradc and vice versa. 
Their vocabulaij \\as,'eoniem'tHv 
r;nv, praeiicaL usiible. The} sp(^ke 
and tindersiood the foreign Urn- 
giiage even thongh they flight not 
Uiwc beeii fannliar uilh its llterin\ 
masterpieces- 

The Ann} Meiluni involvlrd 
careful sclcvlion of [rainees so lhal 
thost^ who entoied the program 
were highK moiivated, inlelleciiT- 
aliy superior, and linguistically 
talcnied. 1 he nine inonths trainees 
sjK'nt innncrscd in learEiing tlie 
largei language w evc et|ui\ aiont 
to t\u> \ears of high slIiooI plus 
four vears of college instrueiion in 
Jlie language/ 
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This^ jncihod could harOly \vdv\2 
failcU wiih so jnany built-in a>ni- ' 

' poncnts to insure success, lis ef- 
fcctivcneixs piu ihe spotlight on,, 
the failure oi" llie iradjljonnl lueilw 
od of teaching foreign lim^ages. 
The iicadeinic world should ha\e 
been slirred lo aclion bui ii 
dragged its feet insfeacK Beiwcen 
1947 and 46 colleges uild 

univers^ilics dropped ihe foreign 

^ Janguiu'e recjnirement for ilte 
bachelor oT arls degrei;. 

.;Ai tllc aiuuial meeting of llie 
Modern Lanj:uiige Association in 
Si. Louis in May r052. Earl J. 
McGrath, U.S. Commissioner of 
[£diicuii6n. LhiillengLd foreign hin-^ 
j:u:ige teachers: 

Whclher we discharge (*ur World 
^ responsibilities wOU or poorK; fool- 
isht> or wisely, rgnonintly ov under*. 
sliuidiiigl\, will h: dcurniiiiL-d our 
iihilitv lo uuctci\t;iml other peoples 
and their nbLlit\ i^i uiiOerstund us. 
However viiluahle ,otir militar> and', 
lorciyu iisslstatKc. programs mav he, 
. . . our woild i^osition ^nid ihc ftiuiie 
of Oenu)crcit> in Ihc. dcc^lOes aiii'ad 
^^lII not be iletemiined b\ ourinilitarv 
power, nor hv our genen)iis financi^il 
cnui ecoiu>(nt<- assisUnce to uiher pet»- ■ 
pies. , . . Oar own longMcrm Icnder- 
sship inusi rest on nrnier^grounds ihan ' 
inililarv aud 4>thei' forms of material ' 
;issi stance, 

Onb through the ahifii\ [o n\K- 
anoiher lanimtigc e\cn niodesiU ^-an ■ 
one rciillv ivcome eonsi.ii/is of the 
lull meaning o{ being a member of 
atu>ther nationalilv or cnhtnal group, 
h is inA^Hir n^itional interest jy\c 
as nKuij <il oiw etli/ens as pos^hJc , 
the op]n>rtnnit\ gain these enlltiral 
^ Insights. . . I nja\ va\ so in the 
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mos^ cotistructiNC and, kin^lly spint, 
our present inacleqiiau supply 'of 
Americans who ean speak, read, anci 
understand other languages li^isl^een 
caused in part by the language teaeh- 
ers tlieniselvcs. 

- - 
. In that same year, l9o2,'the 

Rockefeller Foundjuion made a 

grurtt to the Modern Language As- 

spciation to^ assess and evaluate ■ 

the rolt^ of foreigh ^languages in 

our national life at that tinie and 

in the future and to develop more 

effective techniques in the teaching 

of languages, \ 

Toward the enii of tlie 1950 s, 
the audio^lingual method, or the 
**New K'ey,'* emerged and dortii- 
nated language teaching for nearly 
a decade. Aurat comprehensibn 
and oral production *had priority 
over the ^raphic'skills. Dialogues 
bec:ime the order of the day, and 
students were expected to memo- 
rize thcni. 

New textbooks with less empha- 
sis on gramm^ ; and replete with 
dialogues^ and pattern practice 
drills quickly superseded the older 
books. Tapes of native speakers 
reciting tfte dialogues and drills 
became indis)>cnsable to the for- 
eign language teacher- using this 
method. Millions of students lis-" 
(ened to these tapes in classrooms* 
or in language laboratories, whioh 
sprang up aH over the country. In 
\95^^ federal fi/nds were provided 
for such equipment, and by 1962, 
some 6.000 high schools had 
language laboratories. 

The liiunclnng of Sputnik I in 
October 1957 also sparked a re- 



ncwed interest in foreign lan- 
guages. The National Defense 
Education Act, pa^ed in 19S8, 
established nationwide NDEA In- 
stitutes which assumed the gigantic 
responsibility of /attempting to re-, 
train approximately 25,000 teach- 
ers in the new methodology. In the 
years 1961 through .1968, nearly 
$7.5 million went into NDEA" 
Institutes. , ^ 

; In .this same period under the 
aegis of federal funding, an old 
concept received nejv emphasis — 
foreign Umguages/in the j^leincn- 
lary school (FLES). Prior to 
World War il, only a few elemen- 
tary schools in the United States 
ottered foreign languages, but by 
1964, an estimated 2 millipn 
youngsters in grades K-6 were 
learning othpr languages. 

FLES programs varied in pat- 
tern. Some started in kindergarten; 
some in the first or second grades; 
and many, in the fourth grade. A 
number of sehool districts sub- 
scribed to tclevision-^tabght FLES 
programs. Larger systems em- 
ployed a qualified instructor to 
leaeh foreign languages in all the 
elementary sehools of that distriet. 
Qthers required regular classroom 
instruetors to tcaeh the language 
even if tfiey had little or no for- 
eign language training. (Many ele- 
mentary school tcnehers in the 
early 1960s kept one day's assign- 
ment ahead of-thc pupils as l,hey 
struggled to learn the foreign lan- 
guage they were teaching.) Still 
other FLES programs depended 
on community elTort^ and met 
once a week after school. 



But the foreign language teach* 
ingprofesslon became disillusioned 
in the latter [iart of the I960's, 
The audjo-lingual method did not 
prove to be the Panacea Jhat some 
had believed it to bc< Many stu* 
dents rebelled at memorization of 
dialogues. Some did not always 
grasp learning. by analogy (i.e., 
perceiving Identical patterns in 
similar structural leladonships), 
and the behavioristic theory of 
learning was challenged. Students , 
complained about lack of rele- 
vancy. The outlook was discourag- 
ing. ^ 

The soul searching that gripped 
the profession at that time resulted ' 
in the cognitive-code approach to 
the teaching of foreign languages. 
This successor to the audio-lingual 
method is an amalgam of the best 
linguistic theories developed since 
the beginning of the century. 

The objectives of the cognitive 
apprt-^ach are to simullaneously 
develop ct>m|>etciicy in oiaKi'.rral 
skilb. reading, and writing: it is 
more descriptive than prescriptive/ 
^rdocs not'proceed in an inductive ~ 
fashion iis did the audio- 11 i^iial 
but ratiier from a focus on strue- 
ttires md linguistic functions to * 
oral-aunil exei;cises, r^idingis aiul 
writing. 

Whereas the afldio-linguai pur- 
ist did not use the i^tiidents^ native 
language in the classroom, (he 
eognitive^codc exponent recognizes 
the futility of trying' to cxplaiji the 
unknown and difiicult in the for- 
eign language. In all fairness, it 
should be pointed out that many, 
many teachers o( foreign l;in- 



guages - throughout the Uiritcd 
States have been successfully using 
the cognitiv(j' approach for years ^ 
even though they may not *have 
known it by. that name. 
' ,A)ong with the developtnent of 
the cognitive-code approach, there 
was an increase in the nunibcr of 

. workshops, syipposiums, *and in- 
service training programs for for- 
eign language teache^ in an effort 
to upgrade programs ^nd curb the ■ 
nationwide decline in the study of 
foreign lariguages. Thousands of ' 
dedicated teachers took summer 

■ courses — even when this was not 
required of them — to improve 
their teaching and their compc- - 
tence in foreign languages. Culture 
capsules (i.C:. studies <md presen- 
tations of' segments of the foreign 
culture) were developed' and 
'teacher-pupil interaction analyses 
were made. 

Secondary schools and colleges 
Began to grant credit for stiidy 
abroad> Bilingu<'tj education be- 
came a reality. 

But the growth of'^lhe cognitive- 
code approach; the proliferation 
of workshops, symposiums, and* 
seminars; and' the^development of 
supplementary learning activities ■ 
itre only a part of what has been 
happening "in foreign languages..- , 
Up until recently. , the emphasis 
ill this discipline and in others as 
well has been on teaching meth- 
ods. Now the focus is shifting from ■ 
the teache/ and instruction to the . 
student and learnl;ig. The concern 

. i^ Kumemistic and not mechatjKtie. . 

The 197'0s will probabiy be 
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kno\Mi Sib. ihc dcciidc of iiidividuui- 
i/cd inslrin;tion, un approach which 
imny toduy iKiil ab the new paiia- 
eca. Ail uili agree that it should' 
pluy an important role in^ cdncu- 
lioii. As a niaitcr of (act, many 
good tiiatlicrs iiavc been iiidivid- * 
^ iiali/ing tlipir foreign language in- 
sti iiLtion to sonic degree for a long 
lime. 

Brielly. hidividiiali/ed instruct 
tion is ins'triictioii on a taitormade^ 
txisis which t^kes intOybccoiint the 
student s ainitiide* interest!;^ tal* 
enls, motivation, and goals. Pro- 
grammed instriictioiiv niini-conrscs. 
(iiid reaming activity packages may 
all'bc :\ p)\r{ of it. (However, pnv 
gi^niiied learning is not neees- 
smily s>nonynunis with iiidividuul* 
. i^ed iiistraction. because if every 
student receives ilic same pro- 
grammed material regardless of 
iiijeiest or need, instruction has 
not been individuati'^etl) 

All extensive individualized in- 
striietioii program is not always the 
best pedagogy. TcaC'liers should 
gi\e eaieful consideration {6 a 
number of questions before eiii- 
harKing on such a program. 
4^ Tor example, does the library 
or media center have suOtctent re^ 
sourcXN and iastruetional materials 
to ^mgnien^ such a prt>grani? WilT 
stiidems'bc able lo digp tlitx pro- 
graiiwv^itlioitt penalty, and what 
pro\ isiOny<Vill be made for those 
wlio do i>o7 Will one teacher be 
lesponjiible for the program, or 
uilb<esponsi>ihty be shared? How 
uiU sttidciiis develop oral pro- 
(icieney (ii the language? {This is 
one of tlie main eonsiderutioiis in 





individualizing instruction, of for- 
eign languages.) What about f^rop- 
cr sequence of courses in tlic for- 
eign language? (This ean be a- 
scrious diflicutty if students take 
a wide variety, of niini-eourses, be- 
cause students with varying de- 
grees of proficicney may be in the 
same group.) ^ 

Individualized instruction -hi for- 
eign languages at the introductory 
level may not be the most produe- 
tive approach for the majority of 
students for the Jollowing reasons; 

1. Stt^nts ne'bd to bcepme ori- 
ented tt> learning a foreign litw- 
guage. It is not a i^ubjeet that they 
may study s^pasniodically or not at 
all until the '^day before an exam. 
F.aeh day's learning builds on pre- 
viouhly acquired knowledge. 

2. If students study* independ- 
ently, they may tstablish poor pro- 
nunciation habits. 

3. Many students* feel self-con-^, 
scious and. ill-at-c^ise when at- 
tempting to utter strange new 
woids. A group -lejirning situation 
makes it easier, for sonic to over- 
come these itihibitiotis than one 
in which they are tisictiing to ^ 
themselves. 

4. The esprit de corps and ca- 
maraderie that so often are part 
of a class situation may*bc impos- 
sible to develop In many Individ- 
\iali/ed instruction programs. How- 
ever, the highly motivated and 
4nteneetually superior student on 
Jhc slow learner may benefit from 
an individualized program at^the 
imrtKiuetory levil. 

Despite tho positive develop-. 
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merits in foreign language teach- 
ing, the study of foreign language:; 
in the United Slates has declined 
sharply in the past several years. 
Colleges and universities from" 
colast to coast have relaxed or 
dropped their foreign language re- 
quirements. Many^high school for- 
eign language classes have fewer 
students than in previous years. 
Scores- of elementary schools have 
discontinued FLES program$, , 
Why? Is it because sluidying 
foreign la nguages is no{/ really 
meaningful tQ students?, /Has the 
importance of foreign languages 
diminished in the eyes of the pub- 
lit? 

Perhaps one chie to the answer 
to these questions is to be found 
in -language schools throughout 
the nation. Last year, the Berlitz 
Schools of Languages of America 
reported ttiat foreign language 
training for corporation executives 
makcb up over half of its business 
cotii}}ared to a negligible amount 
20 years" ago. The Intingua Schools 
of Languages, a <zluiin formed 
seven years ago. now has about 
140 branches. 

Another eltie lies in tlfe success 
of eoment courses taught in the 
foreign language in a limited num- 
ber of institutfons ot higher edn- 
cl^Uon. Some foreign language 
spcci^alists have also advocated in- 
terdisciplinary courses >it the sec- 
ondary ^school level. . 

The message scents obviousj^ If 
jiforeiga language courses are rt^lc' 
tvant. s^tudents will enroll m thein. 
rrhe healthy sur\ival of the study 
jof foreign languages would seem 
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lo be contingent on a new role for 
foreign languages. The fulune 
should see more emphasis on 
courses ihat can assist those who 
plan for careers involving foreign 
lanf jages — courses emphasizing 
trr.islatlng, interpreting, travel anO 
\!urisni* internatiotial law, inter* 
national trade, iind so on- , 

The profession has again been ^ 
challenged. It must meet that chal- 
lenge successfully, proclitctively. It ^ 
can and it will, P 



